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,abstraI 




Individuals aim their attempts to exert legitimate politico^ 
•ix^fluence at particular levels of govei^nment. As has been recognized 
in some of the status stratififcation li-^erature, these levels ^.re 
hierarchically organized in terms of differential inclus^f eness of 
control. Nonetheless, the hierarchical dptmization of political 
influence attempts is an aspect of political participation Wch has 

' ' ' ' A 

not. yet received systematic study. Sucji an effort is reported herein. 



In which we provide initial data on perceived political influence of rural 
people in a farming region of the upper Midwest. An areA probability 
Bample. of 112 adults drawn from Chippewa County, Wisconsin,' containing 
approximately equal numbers of men and women is utilized to assess 
the reliability and validity of the measurement scheme. Emplojyring ' 
. our measurement technique, we find positive relationships between our ' 
measure and traditional status 'measures such as educational attainment , 
SEI scores, and familjf income! We also find Jppsitive relatisnships 
/With measures of polit.ip£l knowledge and political, efficacy. We 
• find marked sex interactions in, the political participation process. 
Besides those substantive findings , it^-s(ould be noted that the method. / 
u^ed herein is potentially usefi^l: as a m<sasure of the otherwise - 
••elusive status attainment depend^ent variable, poli-^ical status. 

\ - ■ 
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Politicfia partlclpat*ion has teen defined as "those activities by 
private citizens that are more or less direbtly aimed' at influencing • 



« ^ 



the selection of government personnel and/oi>, the actions they take." 
(Verba and Nie, ^^972: 2.) Political participation theorists have held 
Y^at those vho participatfe are likely to be more powerful than others, 
because "someone must make political, decisions and ap;point, uphold,. 
•and remove leaders. .'..Likewise, some have held that' although not all ^ 
who participate possess effective power, those who do not participate 
cannot share or exercise ^ower^'CMcCloskyj-l'^^S: 253)^^^ 

The above conceptioir of political participation seems' to imply that 

■ ' ■ ■ *; V . ., . • ■ •■■ ■ / • ■ - 

embodied in the concept of political participat ion is the concept of 
influenc^, yet the majority" of 'participation studies have been 

content to simply ascertain whether or '^^t^ respondent has e^igaged in 
political activities without regard to, the eff'ect of such activities 
I on the decisions made by political authorities. . , - 

Recognizing the need to ascertain the influence potential inherent 
in political participation attempts, a perceived /p^llt'^^ influence ^ 
scale was devise^ which not only seeks Information concerning. whether ' = 
or not an individual has participated but also, addresses the question of 
influence by asking the respondent to indicate if he got what- he wanted 
out of his influence atti^mpt. 

The present concept of political partl^patioi^sj^losely^ relate/d tp 
the concept of legitimate political influence, a hl,^*^rchical variable 
which has becii proposed (Hallei\^nd Saraiva, 1972) as a way of thinking y 
about political stratification. The resulting instrument , therefore, may 



by appropriate as a way of measuirlng the latter variable. Then it would 
also contribute to status attainment research by supplying a, measurement 
Of the political dimension of stratification, a dimension which has been,^ 
a ^persistent theme throughout the development of stratification theory 

and. research. . w ^ ' 

In devising a framework with which to iook at partidipation as 

Buccessful influence attempts, this project concentrates on what ^nay 

be considered a subset of political participation; that is, active ^ 

Itoiitical participation involving direct contact with legislative and 

executive political off icikls. Fui-ther, each of the questions asks 

the respondents if they got what they wanted out of their influence ^ 

attempts. Perhaps a sample question is in order here: ^ 

Have you ever helped' to organize people -to try to- convince a city ^ 
council or couiSty board that it^ should support a ^Josition your gi^p 
favored?* ' , ' *. ; ^ 

Yes - \ 'No . Don't know 

Has 'the city council or county board ever voted to approve a 
position favored by your groupj L ? ' 

Yes - Partly' • ; . No ' ■ Don't J^nov . Inappropriate 

Respondents are scored on the-.basis of the second part of. the question 
i^at is, a respondent receives a score of 2 if .he answers yes to the 
second question, 1 if^he answers partly, and 0 if .he answers ^o, .don»t 
know, or, inappropriate; Participation, in such a question; becdjnes a 
measure of perceived influence on lihe governmental systemi including 
• vhether or not respondent's participate and whether or not they perceive 
Buch-participation to have been successful. 

Z' The present 'conceptualisation ofj. perceived political inf 3 uence differs 
fi-bp .. participation scales in two ways.; First,, it is concerned 
' with perticipation only as it is directed as political offi<:ials. 



This conceptualization narrows the items. which hayc been traditionally 
measured by' participation scales . In particular, it does not ask 
queB«tions concerning such items as vpting and campaigning in a political 
Election. Office holding is not specified, but enters to the extent 
that a holder! of an Elective office or an aid appointed by such an 
office holder -would have reported extensive influence as a part of ^is 

'normal work. .This limitation was cKosen because the scale was developed 

.J 'l— ; — . ^ 

to measure influence as it is embodied in participation. Si^nc^TlTf^^is 

not clear what influence would mean in the context of voting or ca^npaign- 

ing such itemj^. were not included in the analy^^is. Such a limitation of 

; the -^ange of .participation activities necessarily implies that the sample 

; df those who ar.e seen as participants will be smaller than for other 

participation studies, i - 

■ / ■ < ; ^ • 

Second, as noted above, the present raeasureiiient scalq incorporates 
perceived influence into the measurement of participation. As such'^, y^' 

' ■' ■ ^. ■• ^ ' [ , ■[ \ " 

the present scale permits "a look at participation which is effective 



In the isense implied, by McCloskey (1968). 



individuals are scaled, on this instnunent according to the- highest^ 



level of government at vhich they perceive that they have obtained 
Bometifing ttiey desired-. It vould appear that the level of govermneRA 
at-vhicii influence was exerted wo^d*" provide a natural metric b55^ which 

• . ■ I ^ ' . ' / . ^ \ " 

to raiflt individuals' perceived influence. If oneTfnflliences aft^its at the' 
national level, t^ scope "^f effects of that -influence would be greater v. 
'than i^^^ie had; affected af^'airs at the state level. In turil,.the scope 
of these \^ould be greater than if one had affected affairs, at -fehe local 
level. Finally, the latter would be greater tjfian haVing made no att'emgts 
at o|.l. i-^E^Ji-efbref^o affect liigher leyeis of 'government implies a more 
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Inclusive scope of influence than, affecting lower levels. Those individuals 



who affect such higher levels of government may have their efforts felt 
at lower levels, so we consider them to be more influential than those 
who affect government at lower ievels. r ^ 

■ 7 : i 

On the o^ther -hand, the scale does not imply that to affect higher 
levels of government, one must necessarily have attaS^pted to exert 
influence at a lower level. However, as Table 1 incjicatels, most fridiv- 
iduals who affect higher levels of government have aiso been active at 
the lower levels. This seems reasonable when one considers that on an 

individual level, skill in the affecting of higher levels of politics 

• ■ . • 

X was probably gained somewhere, most^ likely at both the state and local 
levels. Thus, while some nationally- powerful people may not presently 
be involved with lower levels, ralany would have done so at some time. In 
ally case, xt is obvious that decisions at a more inclusive level affect 

« Jjehavior at all ^he lower levels encompass^ed -by* it. * . . \ 

• ' X. ■ . ^ ■ . ■ 

THE SCALES v - * 

'* ^ ■• - V ' ^ 

Two scales, one of \8 items ajid one of 3 "items, were constructed 

for the, present study. Both scales vere designed to measure perceived influence 

at three levels of government, the locaOf le^l, the state level, and 

. ■ .■ 

^ the federal level.. The second was intended to be a short foria of the - ' ^ ■ 

- . ■ . ( ■ 

first. Vithin each of these levels, perceiited influence is conceived 

' .1 ' 

^ to be exerted on members of both' the executive 'and legislative branches 

of government. Because each branch is present at any single level 

^, ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ' ■ . • . . ■■-'^ 

people are cqjisidered equally influential if they report successfully ) 

influencing either ,of the two at a given level . 

■ ■ ■ \ . ^ 

On the longer (l8 it&n scaled within each of these three levels we 

considered six ways in which any given \individual cQuld have exerted ' V. 

influence. These j/ere generated by cross-^classifyirig the two branches ^ 



of governnffent by three modes (^f influence. The individultvl couia have 



Table 1 



Distribution of P ercelvibd Political Influence- By Level of Goyern Tnent 

r n « .(112^">.^ 



Local 
luf lu^nce^ 



Repo'tts Ko / 
Instances^ of' 
Local ■/ 
Ilifluencey ^ 



/ 



Repot ts lio^ Instance of 
National tnfluencie 



National . Inf luoncn 



Reports No 
/ Instance 
Of State 
Influence 



53 (46) 
[A9] 



Reports at 
Least One 
Instance 
of State 
Influence 



3 (5) 
116] 



Reports at Least One 
Instance .of National 
Influence 
Reports No 



Instance 
of State 
Influence 



0 (5) 
[0] 



Reports at 
Least One- 
^Instance ' 
of State 
Influence 



0 (4) 
I3] 



;«/ at. 



Report^ 
Least ^One » 
Instance of \ 
Locai ^ 
Infptuence . 



32 (16) 
[2i 



9 (11) 
11.6] 



4 (9) 

T2r 



10 (16) 
l20] ■ 



ie source of this and all subsequent tables Is" the present data. 
/ b " ■ ^ f ^\ * 

Numbers in patenthesi^ ref»r to shoW form time one, numbers i^brackets 
refer to short form time two, numbers ifith neither brackets' nor paren 
, tliesis refer to long form. L/ ' ^ 
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eported tha/t he disdussed (mode 1 rfaatier.s with ;iegisiativ^^^ i) 
>r exe&^at^e (branch 2) off^icials and had gotten^ 
he desired; or he Qould have reported that he helped prepare or advised 
; others in preparing relommendations (mode 2) which were later approved 
by legislative (branch l)^or executive (branch 2) officials;, or he could 
have report edVthat he had organized people to convince a legislative 
(branch 1) or executive (branch ^) official, to support a position his. 

^ ■ i ' - : . ■ - 

group favored (inode 3)- and* had that position approved,^ 

The actual fon^ of infi.uencf to be considered were decided^upon after 
fiye intensive in-terviews of 1-1.^ hours each carried out by the project " 
; director previous to the, present .study. These in turn were structured 
after considerable participant observation in situations in whijfch politicEh. 
•influence was exercised in rural and url^ contexts. -in the United States ' 
and Brazil,, Observations of' the actions of a powerftd. faymers '• group in) • " 
the upper midwest were particujLarly useful. The subjects" of these inter- - 
views were men who "had been selected by the editor of the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union, a weekly newspape^ which is politically influentialUt the lo(ial 
and state levels, The individuals were selected on the ^llowirig ba4is^ 
M) one older man was politically knowledgeable and politically active, " 
(2) one older man was p"oli1)ic)p.lly knowledgeable and -not politically - 
active, (3) two younger men were politically knowledgeable ancl poterrtially * 
active.^ -(There was no restricti(^to. men, but women's names did" not come 
up., Even so', . income of the actual' interviews, women participated, a^great 
d^al.) During these intefviews, the ^uhjec^s indicated 'the kinds of^ actiVitidW 
they engaged in when poiiti<?ally active. 'The information gained in this 
way was jused to help formulate the questions which were later asked ' 
of the members of the sample concerning tfteir political activiti?^.' Such' 
a cross-classification was generated" to' insure that thdtsscale would 

■ ■ . " ■ , 10 ^ ■ ■•- 



cover a representative range df possible pold^^^ , 
thus contribjate to "the conten-^' validity of the arialysis. In this--£Qtitext ; 
we may draw support, from thqf: following remai^ ^^9"^ Nunnally, "Even . 

■•• ■ • ' \ ..^1- ]- ' ^ '■ ;\ ;7.\ ' ,. \ 

though there^ often are ^^robferps witji ensuring content validity, * • / ^ 

' 7 ■ ' -''^^ • ' .^7 • • ■ '^^-^--'V 

inevitably content validity rests mainly on appeals to reasqn ■ 
regarding.. the adeq,uacy with wHich the content? has_J)een cas;t in the.; form 
of test items." (1967; 82. ) 

The shorter CS-item) scale was constructed with all fliree .modes . 

' .■ ■ . ■ ^ ' ' ' { 

of influence", . both branches of governm^rt, and the degfei of success^^V. 

.collapse^d into dn^^'^question applie'd^Cwj/^ jno^ifications^.^ 

at each of the three, levels of governjrient. An example of such:'''a \ 

question, referring to^the local level, is; , 

■■■ ■■■ ■ \ ^v-:;-- Vv^/W.v^'^-"^' ^ 

.Turning fi;^st to your city or county 5 . how vofte^^^^ you s^y . 

that yovf^are successful ih .gettiqg e:lecte^d pfficiai^ 
aids in your city or coiinty^ to take actions>yoir think arc 
^ important? \. 




We had hoped that the shoiYter (S-item) scale would be .Ii4sh4.y 
correlated witlfi the logger (l8-item) ■"scale and woulci be reliable in 

. ■ ■, ■ .'^ "^■f-"' " r ■ r - ■ .■ 'V'- ^ ■ • ' ¥- ^' ' 

it3 own right so that it could 1)^ used in further reseaj?ph. However, . " 

* ■ " . .: . ■ ^ . tit . ' .fi . / 

the ,test-retest stability^ fox* the shorter-form wds only .^25,., level • 

'■ - , ' • ■■ ' ■'■ -^-r ■ ■/ C'.v.- ..'^ " 

If/hich the research team considers to b^ too :ldD^ to permit its use 'as : / 

a reliaM.e'^ifistrument • Kp-reover, the convei^gent validity of the 3-item-- - - 

scale, as. measured by its^ correlation with the 18-item scale ,^s also. 

modest ( .,51U) • ;> 



Several possible reasons why the short 'i?3-item)i scale has relativej-y 
low apparent reliability and validity are wortlj discussinng: (l)^Gind?2 ^ 



the questions^re '^uite broad, those, people for whom politic^ are^not 
particUyLarly salient may have interpreted them diff er^riitly in the two 



. applications. Thus the latitude ♦for, interpretation of the'j^uestions 

•' ■ ' • .'■ ' ■ ■ ■ \- ' ■ ■ •■ - ■ 

may have restated in the some respondent attributing a different meaning 

■ ■ ^ ' ' r ' , ■ .-. . ,: :\ . 

t6 the same question when it vafe ajskedtat two different times.*" In other 

vords, some of the imreliabi^ty might ha.ve been due. to ombiguity in 

■ V ' --^ ^ ' ^ • • . '^"^ ; • , ■ ■ . ^ , . ■ ■ • 

the questions. (2) The que^titons vere askeii usin^ tw6 distinct "jLnterview 

formats, the first be'ing a^ersp^ second being .a 

telephone interviev.. vperfevis^^; tha.t the inijefvievers veye 

.: Inexperiencedin this type •'6f^ interyi^win^. some;"pf the 

" lov reliability may hUve ;b^ -to' the.^ effect o^* the differing methods 

of intervjfeving., (3^) F^^ be iargue^d thiat 'people 's porti^. . 

^■cipation chailged between the; two; itfeasiirement timesj.. . 

cularly crucial^ event occurring i maV: hafve led to these 

a.'cttial'^ changes, we/haVe^b\ event took place. ; 

. In any ca^e,^^^^^^^ lieu. o^C^ the relatively short' time span between thd first 
: :inejasiirement aiidyt^e second measurement, such major C:^ai}ges are not ' . 
likely* Bb"t apparent unreiiability (an^ . 

■ •.■.^■y^' * •• . ' - \ ■'' * - - A 

-^invalidity) is rea\, and that it is due to one or both of -question-^ 
ambiguity and iriterviewing meth^Dd. - ■ ^ \ ' 



Table 2 dompares the distribution of re^pnses for each of the 
three forms (iS-itism scale, 3-it6m scale time' 1,^ 3rit;em scale time ^).. : 
•Whkle the>tru6 distribution \t responses is, 6^* course, an empirical" 
<l^^^ion, the pattern^ of responses ;to the lon^,- form seeias more plausible 

• than doe^p^that for th^^^ort form. .One mUst l^^d|^er, 'f 02; example^' why" • 
nearly one-third <^f |the -respondents 'to the short- form * 

* (time i) indicate national participation^ when this is more than i^oe 
combJWd total for st-ate and local. This table provides-.cubstantial 
support for the greater ffce Validityi' of the long form. - / . • 



Table . 2 



Distribution of Scorinr, of Perceived Political Influence 

(n = 112)S 



Short Form Short ^^^^^^^2 'Form 



No . 

participation ^ 0 (46) 0 (49) ^ 0 (54) 

Local 

participation .1(16) ' 1(2), 1-6(32) 

State 

participation 2 (16) 2 (32) 7-12 (12) 

National 

participation 3 (34) . 3 (25) 13-18 (14) 



a » . . 

Column totals less than 112 indicate missing data. 
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Bot^^he modest (-525) test-retest correlation of the short form 
and the relativeSiy lov^ (.51^) correlation betv.een the short form (time l) 
and the long form^lead us to be skeptical regarding the usefulnjp^fes of 
the short form,- Admittedly, this is based on somewhat limited informa- 
tion, given that ve do not have a test-retes^ coefficient for the lOQg ' 
form and therefore have no direct evidence ,/tfhat it woxild be more' stable 
^ than the short form. Still, a number of considerations lead us to favor V 
^^the long form, the most notable being Nunnally 's^assertion that "the. 
reliability of scores obtained on a sample of items from a domain 
increases vith the number of items sampled." (196T: 192,) The long 
form makes use 'of much more clearly specified information than does the short 

form, results in more variation between respondents, and hence^should allow 
us to more reliably^^and validly deal with "political participation. 
(See Appendix A for the scaling technique and internal consistency of 
the l8-item scale, which should provide further support for using" the 
. long f on^. ) I * > \ . 

/ ■ 

THE MEASUREMENT OF PERCEIVED POLITICAL INFLUENCE 
Sample , ' 

Data for the pres^'ent study were collected by the Wisconsin Survey 
Research Laboratory in the Spring of 197^. The scales were pretested 
in Dane County, Wisconsin, using personal interview techniques, ^he 
present study is based on personal arid telephone interviews conducted 
In Chippewa County, Wisconsin, using an area probability cample of . 
households. Total sample size is 112. All respondents oi'e ^n--institu- 
tionalized adults, l8 years of age and over. The sample is split* approxi- 
mately -evenly across sex with percent female and 56 percent male. 
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Chippewa County was specifically selected as a test site for the 
Research as we had reason to believe that residents there might be more 
politically-active than individuals in, other areas of fhe state, thus per- 
mittihg a more adequate' evaluation of the scalers ability to detect the 
ratHer rare instances in which influence is ^xercised a^t the federal and 
state levels^ An important reason for thi^ belief was the fact that the 
Wisconsin Farmers* Union has its headquarters there. Because of the possible 
bias of . this sample towards^^litical activity, the results should ^not be 
generalized beyond Chippewa County. However, due to the nature_of our sample, 
we are also able to address a previously neglected topic, namely that of the 
political participation of rural people in a rather well-to-do upper 
midwestern farm area. . / 

Variables * 

Studies of participation lhave consistently found that participation ^ 
tends to be higher among the better^^ educated, members of the higher 
occupational and income g;rOups , the middle-aged, the dominant ethnic • 



land religious groups, men- (as ^opposed to women), settled residents, 
, urban dvellers, and members of Voluntary associations." v (McClosky, 

K - 

256. ) They also find political participation to be associated 
with such.>ariables as political awareness, that is^ actual knowledge of 
political affairs (or the rules of the game), and political efficacy. 
(Milbrath, I965: ^0, 5^*.) We have drawn upon this litj^rature in.the 
selection of our variables. 

Individual positional characteristics in our sample will includo the 
following: Occupational status will be measured by Duncan *s (1961) 
Socioeconomic Index (SEI). Educational attainment is measured as years 
o^ education successfully completed (ED). Family income is measureji 
as the sum of respondent's and spouse Is combined 1975 annual income 
(INC). Other demographic variables include age (AGE) and sex (Sl-IX). ^ 
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Personal characterJrstics will include sens^ of 1)oa^ical efficacy 
(EPF), political knowledge (KNOW), and polit-ical interest (PINT). The 
political efficacy scale is a five item scale>with possible scores 
ranging from 0 to 5. High values qorrespond to a high sense of per^sonal 

.. . . ■ - • ■ : . ) ' . 

. effectiveness in regards to politics. The alpha coefficient for ..tTliG scale 
^ is .387. (For an extensive review of the concept of political efficacy 
see Prewitt, 1968: 225-228.) 

The political knowledge variable was developed by projejpt personnel 

and described by Olson (1977) to measure the person '.s ability -to identify 
offices in the current political structure. We consider this to be a' 
potentially important .variable.; for without knowledge of the structure of . 
government, even if one would like to attempt to exert /influence over 
political matters, one is at a loss to fit himself into that system. 

-With such knowledge, on the other hand, a person is' aware , of the appro- 

■ > . ■ ' ■ ' 

priate channels through which he can affect the political process • ^ r> 

With this in mind, a nine item scale was constructed consisting of 

questions about all three branches of government (legislative, executive, 

and Judicial) asked .Concerning all three levels of government (local , 

state, and federal). In each question, respondents were asked to identify 

the office with the most authority in that particular 'branch of govern- 

ment at a particular level of government. An example of this type of 

question asked: 

VThich of these offi^s has the ifjbst authoril^ in legislative - 
matters on the federal level? Would it be U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Secretary of Defense, or Attorney General? . 

Total scores on the scale range from 0 to $ \ri.th high values 

indicating a greater number of correct answers. The alpha coefficient 

^or the political knowledge scale Is .817, 
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/ The measure of polit/cal Interest is^a single iteii indicator which 

( •/ \\/' " ■ ■ ' . ■ ' « * • * 

assesses the respondent)/s interest in political affairs. Possible 

■ ' ■ : ■•7 • / . ■. ■ ■. ' ■ ^ 

scores on thfe it^m'' raxiee from 1 to I|. The test'/retest stability for the 
Item is .638. ^ ^/ , \ - 

• The specification of the dependentt:variable, the (18-itemX perceived 
political influence scale is discussed in Appendix A. 

• ANALYSIS OF THE PERCEIVED POLITICAL II^LUENCE 
TOTAL SAI^LE ANALYSIS ' . ^ 

Several resources have been considered as important predictors of 
political participation.^ These include such i^ositional characteristics 
as educational attainment, occupational standing, and annual family 
income, aiid suc)fi personal characteristics as sense of political efficacy 
political ki.ovledge, and political i^iterest. '" 'Finally, age and sex have 
been thought to be related to political participation and ve will con- 
eider them in the present analysis. 

We will employ standdrdiz'e??. regression techniques ,to measiire the 
effects of these variables. Table 3 presents the total sample zero- '' 
order correlations, means, and standard, deviations for the=^ variables 

to be considered belov. ^ . ' ^ ■ . 

. ■ ' ■ \ . ■ . / ' - • . 8 

It has been suggested in the, political participation literature, 

thali^evel of educational attainment is the best predictor of political 

• \ ■ . ■ * . . ' 

participation, , therefore suggesting a positive effect on influence. 

Equation 1 of Table indicates^ however, that in the bivariate case the 

beta coefficient for education is (inly .125 and is not statistically 

significant. Ot:her researchers have noted the need t:o include other . 

• "^ ' ■■" ■■* 

positional variables such as occupational status and income. 

Adding trhc«c variables to' the equation . ' ' • 




Table 3 



'Zero Or^^riGo rrelaiions, Means, and, Standard Deviations of Basic V ariables 
' '' for the Io|al'5yn>le N =.112~ ^ 




:H|l!"/r.'HJ:' ' AGE' ■ SEI 



IHC, 



s^' - KNOW W : m 



\- .3.50 ' 




. PART. 


■ i'iooo:1" , ■ 


r 






* 


• 


11.58 


\ 2.T8' 


1 


.le5' 


LOOO . ' , , 






f ; ' 
''' 1' ' ' 




•> 




18.25 " 




• .020 , 


-.266 1.000 










\ '■ , " 


35.J2 


. '^,29 ' 


SEI;; 


■;>239 


.368 nio8 


KOOO 


■ I 








8Tlt0.50^ . 


79T5.20 


'IKC\ 


;ili6 


.162 i -.126 


-.012 ' 


•1.000 










- .50 


SEX; 

t * 




-.050 ;-.0T6' 


. .053 ^ 


V .020 


■1.000 






i 


'2.65 


MOW.' 


:':312 


'M ;-.132.' 


. .382 


.191 


.095 , 


. 1.000 




2.37 ' 


1,29 


■ EFF' ■ ■ 


•■■.310;: ; 


'..3ltl -.261 

\i ■ ■ 


.29!^ 


.l81i 


.^013.; 


. .326 


1.000/*^ 


2.91 


1.02 


pimt" 


1^ 


■ .200* .011 . 

,1 


.151+ . 


.130 


■ 4 , ' 




.Hit 1.000 

i 



• ' / iipr this and all following, tables, PABT a Level of perceived political influence; ED » years o'f education 
•siiccessfully conpleted; AGE ^lage as of April, 19T6; SEI = Duncan socioeckmc index score; IIfC,= annual. * 
" family mcone; SEX = respondent's Sex; = political kovledge;' EFE = sense of political efficacy 
PI'NT A political interest,. ; . ; . 

. One respondent, reported m income of $915,000. , Since this outlier misleadingly 'distorted the aean 'arid 



standard deviation, it was excluded from' the calculation of income. 
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Standardized .Beta Coefficients of Perceived Political- Influence 
' Kesouf.cfe Variables for th e Total Sample . (N = 3.12 

— : — 1 7 — 



Iildependentf 
Variables 


• (1^ 

Beta ' 


/ (2) 
Beta 


Beta 


Beta 


. (5) • 

Beta 


: '(6f 

Beta 




.125 


.015 


.059 ^ 


.015 * 


-:oki 


-.o'6o 


SEI - v: • 




.235* 


.197* 


'•V*125 


■ .080' 


.090 


IKC ' -s 




.1U6 


.lUo . 


' .103 


.081 


.068 


AGE . 






.055 


.118 , 


.123 " 


' v.088| 


SEX • 


'• : \ 




,.297* 




.283* 


.250* 


EFF 








.276?; 


.252* 


.250* 


KNOW- 








r 


.192* 


.115 


PINT ' . 












.20U* 




, .007^ 


.05U 


.127 ^ 


.J82. 


.2^ • 


.229 



denotes betas significant at .05 level. 
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ICC 



r 



r 



" reduces the . effect s'^lDf education to .015 • While family intome* has no 

ijignificarvl!' effect bn^^erceived political' influenQ^, we do find that occupa- 
.itjon has a subs^^^^tial effect. ' This vould surest that of all the best ^ 



'i'known hierarchical status variables , occwation^tl SET has Tihe greatest 
ef f ect\on perceived political influence, • :/ < 

■ . \ ' • • / * ■ ' ^ ■ • ^ ' . ■ . ; ' ■ ^ 

phis finding \is not surprising for a variety of reasons: (l) occuna- 

• . ;'v ^ ^ ^' . . V 

\ tion often serves as a point of status -ranking in American society; 

i • . ' - 

\ (2) occupational scores serve as indicators of amotmt of control over 
/ ' Jobs and organizations; and ^(3) occupational position can hinder or' 
, ' enhance access to public '•autTior it ies . To the extent that ^conditions of 
high status, greater control over Jobs and organizations, and greater 
access to public authorities are captured in the occupational measure, 
\ ' one might expect it to be related to influence. We . - 

might also suggest that any effects 1pat education might have on . 
political influence will b e, me di at e^d through the occupational level 
that such education enables a person to obtain. , . 

When age and sex are added to the eqiiation containing education, 

' • ' ■ ' ' ' ' 10 

occupation, and income, ve rind that age makes little difference, 

while sex is highly related to perceived i^olitical influence. It seems that 

n^t of measured background, the very fact of being male makes it mpre 

y . , ' ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ 

likely that one vill ^perceive .hlipself to be influential 'in politics. 

^ Vh,en sense of political efficacy" is. added to the above equatibri, 

the effect 01^ occiipation on political influence becotjies insignificant i- while 

the effects of sex remain important. Aj^parently most of the effect of 

/occupation on influence -is mediated by sense of political efficacy. 
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\ . ^ • • . <r , • V , ' -■^\ \ 

Adding political knowledge to the- equation shows that it too is 

^ . . » . ' « * ' - . , *V ' • ^ 

significantly /rel*ated to perceived influence, an^ that both sense of efficac^r 

* ^ ' V * ' ^ ^ <L " > * ' ' • ' *■ ^ 

and sex remain;i imnortantly related to infliience, .When ^. 

' ) ' ^' ^ ' ^ ' ■ ' ' e • . \ / .. . 

'.pomic^ interest is toter^d^ in^b the full equation, it is found to ' 

have an important effect Sh influence.-^ Both efficacy and .sex ^ ^ ' 

. ■ ' • ■ J ^% V ^ . •, . . •■. ■ , . . 

^remain import^^jt, wHile^ political knowledge falls ])elov significance.' 
The R ,for t|ie ,pguJ.l equation is .229^ - . 

Our evidence suggests that as resources for perceived political^ influence^ 

personal characteristics such as sense' of political efficacy, political 

. h ' . * ' * » » 

knowledge, and political interest are more effective than positional 

characteristics suph as education, occupation, and incom^ Further, 

age does not seem to imtter, while sex remains an important predictor 



of perceived political influence. 

y On the basis of these results, we decidqfi to stratify the, sample \. 
on the basis of sex. Table 5 presents the zero^-^rder correlations, 
means and standard deviations for males ^ and Table 6 presents , this 
information for females. rv * "^.^ 

The most striking feature"" of these table's is the marked discrepancy 
in the means or the influence variable. Not only do men obtain" 

much higher perceived influence scores,. but also show proportionately lower 
standard dev^aiions relative to women (i.e/, the coefficients of 
variation are; lower). T^e mean^lso indicate that for both men and 
^o^en, th'e minority of perceived influence occurs at lower 'levels. In fact, 
for .women, ojie can move over a full standard devat ion . froin the meian ..^ ■ 
and still be ih. the realm of local influence. ^ 

^ Also>noteW\hy is the political efficacy variable. V/hile the ' 
means for men and i^cUen are virtually identical, men show d^ar- more 




5.65 
2.38 
3.10 



, 5.29'"'. PABT 1.000; 
' ,3:ol| ED .183 ' 1.000 



36.58 , . 
8881.20* 689!i.60 INC 



1 ■ 



IT.58 AGE 

< 

20.88 . SEI 



.125 -.303 

.312 ^ M 
.03V .098, 



2.T5 m .330 .50!^ 
l^.26 "EFF ■ M .315 



1.000 



.152 
-.053 



-.ITO 
-.103 



1.000 

-.066 1.000 

.3Tl| \ .188 a.ooo- ' 

.215 .083 ■' .to A 1.000 



...98 Pin .256 M • .066 , .013 ■ .109 i .282 , .1T9 , 1.000 




V respondent reported aif incoae of $915,000. Since 'the outlier jiisleadlngly disced 
the mean and -standinrd.aeviatioli, it was ejsluded-from tte calcu:iation of income. 
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'/ , , ^ ^ Table 6. ^ « . . , 

7 Zero Order Correlations, Means > and Standard Variations of 
■;■ Basic Variables for females (N = k9] 



X' 



SB. 
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ED 



AGE ,|4 SEI ■ S lUC 




EFF VPji 



. 22.a SEI' 




3.T0, PART i.OOO,' 

* 

2.36 ■ ED , .062 1.000' , * '. 
19.19 AGE ,-.093 -.266 LOOO , , 

,OTJ .i99- .'030, 1.000 



- ) 



.321 '^^56 



-.196 , .070 1.000 



M/ -.069 

.105 

.iio6 ' • .l6S^ .105 



.395 



.39I1 .120 



.355 



.200-"/ 1.000 

:278 .181| l.OOa 
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\M ..550^ .038, i.ooa 
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•X 



variatlpn than do wome^. Given the^similarity x)f ^he meonfe , this^ 



r-. 



suggests- that" men are, morer^ikely to be^represented in eitlier end of 



*^the dlBtrijbuti 



Fiirther, while the income means for isen and women are: very feiiijgxLr, ^ r 



i women 'dispiLay much i^o^*^ variation than' do- mAii can think of' 



compelling reason why th'is pattern should hold, "and^ offer o^y .tfe^ ' - • < * 

possible effects of outliers ih» such a smali^^^^sa^ple or s©me unassessed . 

degree of differential reporting as an explanation. ' ■ . • . 

^ Turning to the correlation mdtrifces , we s,ee that with tvo very ^ 

: ' •' ' r' .•' 

notable exceptions, all correlations involving perceived polxtical influence are 

' \ ■ ' > ■ • . • . ' • ' ' . • 

greater for men than for women. The exceptions<:::^*e. income i*32k 



versus ,03^) and political interest (.Uo6 versus '.256). 
Jns 



alysis for Males 



For males th6 bivariate regression df perceived political influence 

education is insignificant (aee^Table 7 ).• "When occupation and family* 

income are entered into the equatipn, occupatipn b^jc^es an important 

predictor while neither education nor 'income reach significance. 

Adding age* and sense of efficacy leads to the effects of occupa- 

1 ^ ■ , 

tlon falling Just below significance,' an, insignificant age coefficient, 

and a highly important effect of^efficacyV The importance of efficacy ^ 

dpes not change 'when knowledge and interest a^e added to the eq.uatiX)nV ' - 

We .would suggest that ^^t of all . other personal and positional . ^ 

variables, sense of political efficacy remains' the best predictor of per oeived ; 



political influence f or menT 
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^ /. Table 1 * - " ^ 

. • • • ^ • ' ^ ; ' ^ 

Standardized B^ta Coef f icierits of Perceived PoMticaK Influence 

. on Resource VariableV^ for ikal^s (N ^. 63)0 ' . ^ 

■ ■ ' ■ . ■ . . ^ 

Independent (l ) . . . ^(2 ) (3 ' ' (V) 

Vaidfe,"bles , Bet^ " -.'Beta ij. ' ^te*^:' Beta.. 

*--r : — ; r— ; ^ 

-Eb; V \. .1B3 .085 " .137 .V ' .037 



SEI ^ .287* ^2$l* ,190 

age' . ^ "".111 > .150 

EPF' . . * . .1»I7*- 

KNOW- ^ " '' \ • ., 

PINT , - - • 



.018 . .061 .060 i • .210 



■ C5) 


(6),. 


Beta 


■ Beta 


-.008 


-.01*6^ 


.156 








-.ooU . 


■ -:oid 


\.i .161 ; 


.' .126 


..380* 


.369* 




-.loq 




, .163 


'■.220 


.220 



. Senates betas significant. at .05 level- 
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Analysls for Females 
' Table B indicates that for women it is family Income rather, than 
personal education or occupation which enables th^m to engage in .perceived 
successful political- participation. Even when age, political efficacy, 
and political knowledge are added to the equation, only the relationship 
between income and/ influence . remains significant. When political 
interest is entered, while, income remains significant, interest also '^ 

importantly affects perceived influence.. 

The above discussion suggests that the perceived political influence 
process differs for men^ and women. For 'men, the impc^tant variables 
are ocbupation and sense of political efficacy. W women, the o 

' Uttportant varfe^bles are family income and political interest. We would 
a^gue that "*for men, high position in the occupational structure, when 
combined with a positive settse of political efficacy, is more likely 

' to. produce perceived successful political participation.'. For women, 

perceived 'successful political participation depends on high family 

' < ■ ■>. ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

income combined with high political interest. . 

The fact that political efficacy is the best predictor of perceived politi-t, 

ca| influence for men supports other studies which have shown a high ' 

relationship- between, political efficacy "and political Influence. . 

The more' interesting case is the substantial effects of political 

interest and family income on women' s. participation. One might explain 

these relationships in the following way: Given that a woman has 

sufficient political interest, high family income may afford opportunities 

for contact with political influentials as well as the time necessary . 
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Table 8 ^ 

Standardized Beta Cpefficlents of Pollticai Participation on 
. Resovirce Variables for Females (N = k9)^ 
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Efenotes betas significant at . 05 level of significance. 
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* ■ t ' ' 

for political activities. Such, cifcunstancea may allow political 

" * ■ . . . 

interest to be translated into perceived successful political participation. 

Finally, it is vorth noting that the coefficients of determination ' 
(R^) for the male equations are . consistently higher than those for 
females. This suggests that the process of influence ^ as ve have 
measured it, is somewhat more determined for men, and that men are 
better able to translate their resources into political activity than 
are women. Oirr interpretation of these results rests more upon the 
structural constraints (e.g. child birth, and child rearing, direct discrim- 
ination against women participating in the area of politics) mitigating 
against women attempting poLitjLcal influence than It does upon any supposed 
limitations in the political expertise of women. We do not, of course, 
have data that speak to. this question, but leave our interpretation open 
for subsequent resear^. 

' ' SUMMARY AIJD CONCLUSIONS 
In the present 'study, a measure of perceived political influence, 
was constructed in an attempt to clarify the sociological' concept of 
political participation and to apply it to an empirical situation. The 
* measure of influence. . was constrained to successful legitimate 
influence attempts as directed at elected executive and legislative . 
authorities at. the local, state, and federal levels. On the basis of 
these constraints both a 3-item and an l8-item scale were constructed 
which ranked people hierarchically according to the highest level of 
government at which they feel they have been influential. The shorter 
scale, for reasons'* discussed earlier, was not employed in this analysis.- 

Ve have held perceived political influence to be associated with several, 
personal and positional characteristics. These characteristics 'include 

Er|c , * 23 ' . • 
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educational attainiaent , occupational status , annual family income , 

.... ^ • .. 

age, sex, po;Litical knowledge, sense of political efficacy, and political 
interest. 

Using a sample of- 112 adults aged l8 and over dravn from Chij^pewa 

. County, Wisconsin, we applied regression techniques to assess the 

relationship between these resource characteristics and the perceived 

* • • • . 

influence scale. When the sample was stratified on the basis of 

Bexj we found that occupation6.1 level and political effi<:acy appear to . 
be the important variables jTor men, while family income and political 
interest are the important variables for women. This suggests that 
the process of perceiveH influence -differs for men and women/ We have 
offered possible 'explanations for these differences. 

We believe that our analysis offers a potentially useful measure- 
ment techniqu^, and that it has directed us to some important insights 
regarding the percei\^ed political influence of riiral people. We further 
•r contend that 6ur- efforts have helped' to clarify the ;'pai*ii^ 



Influence 
lilN^the literaturd. 
scale as a viable 
of . stratification 



nejctis-, a d^istintition pi^^v^ 7 
technique by* vhich to' asSessf^lif .^^^^ dimension 
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Appendix A ^ 

■ ■ ■ .' • ■ ' ')• 

Scorinf^ the Long Form ' 

We 'experimented with several ways of scoring the l8 item scale. ^ 
In a first attempt >ve simply added up a person's score for all l8 
Items and that total score became a person's perceived political influence 
.Thefalpha coefficient using this scoring technique was .727: The 
problem with such a scoring technique is that it violates our theoretical 
assumption of a hierarchy of influence based on highest level of 
government at which one achieves successful influence. For instanced 
a person who did three activities at the local level (and nothing else) 
would gei a total score of three, 'while a person who engaged in only 
one ac<t of national influence (and nothing else) would get a total • f ' 
score of one. Clearly, then^ In conqparing these two people, persgn 
one would appear more influential than person two. However, that scores ^ 
would occur simply on the^basis of having done a greater number of 
things^ than the pei^son who had done only one thing nationally. While 
amount of perceived influence at any level may be an important i.s'^ue, ' 
the major argument being. considered here is that differentiation of 
people's influence should be done according to the level of government 
at. which they perceive themselves. to be influential—not sikply the amount 
of Influence they may have had a^ any level. Such a/scoring technique does 
not fit our. theoretical argument. 

In order to approximate' a hierarchical scale, we next attempted to 
collapse modes of influence within any particular level and assign a 
person a score of zero if he had exerted no influence at any level; one 
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If he engaged in at least one f orto of successful influencing at the 

I • ■■ ■ y 

f local level and nothing higher; two if he had engaged in at least one 

form of successful influencing at the state level and nothing higher;^ 
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and three if he had engagecj. in at least 6ne form of successful influ- 



encing at thfe national leyel, regardless of what he may have done at 



other levels. While initially appealing, this aggregation led to cn 

unacceptable loss of variance. In e'ffefct, this measure will not alio^, 

U8 to discriminate adequately between respondents* Therefore, this 

measuring technique was also discarded. 

Our final solution to, this scoring problem vas to incorporate 

modes of influence 4.hto. the framework of l\pvels of influence. On./jihis 

basis a person vbiild get a score of zero^iit he had' engaged in no 

■ .3 / ' - . . " i ' ' \ 

injTluence attempts at any jLeyel; he voiad g^t a score of one io six if 

' ■ •* : 'y ' y ■ ' .'"^ ■ ^ ■ ■ 
he had engaged in ohe to six successful fori^^* of influencing at the 

loca\ level and had done nothing at anyvhighei- levels; he voiad get a 
^core ^of Seven to twelve Tf hef-^iad e£gagfed in ijne^^to six successful 
forms of influencing at the statp level aAd noticing at the national . 
level (all this regarc^ess of what he had done .at the local level) j 
and ^ score of . thirteep to eighteen if he had engaged in one to six 
sviccessfia forms of influencing at "the national level, regardl^^s of 
what he had done at lower levels. (See Figures 1 aijd 2.) Such a con- 
ceptualization is more congruent with our theory than the first scoring 
.-technique and solves the loss of variance proble>Ti of the second modelv 
Further,, it allows us to differentiate between Indlviuals vho are more or 
less active within any given l^vel. However, it still ;ieaVes us with a . 
problem. That is, how can reliability be assessed for this model? 
While' an alpha coefficient can be- compiitea- for the present 
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scAlc, ve would exj)ect it to be larger than the alpha, coefficient for 
the amount variable and not strictly Interpretable % . / 

It is quite easy to see why the alpha"* <!gi'efficient will increase 
Binfcly by considering the olphoir coefficient itself : ■ ^ 



T « 



k - 1 



or in words: 



_ _ number of items in scale 

^kk - ; 

number of items in scale - 1 



Consider siiaply the quantity in parentheses; 



1 - 



sum of^he variances 
of each individual item 

variance of a sum 
of items 



.1 



sum of the variances 
of each individual item 



irariance of a siom of items , 
What happens whpn one adds the variance in the sum of items due to the 
Bcpring f)f ;the scale as a hierarchy to the variance in the sum of iltems 
due to scoring the items in terms of amounts of influence is that one 
add^ a new Component of variance to the denominator of the teim (that^ 
is, the variance of the sulS of items). ^, 

-1 ■ ■ . ^ 

Analogously, in symbols, the denominatbr' of the quantity goes 
from:- . ■■-^ ■ ,,\ 

Var (a)', which equals the'varitoce due to niimber of modes of 
influence to: \ 

Var (A + B) =.Var (A) + Vor (b) + 2Cov (A, B) 
where the Var (A '+ B') is variance due to number of modes of influence 
and variance du^ to scoring the scale hierarchically. Meanwhile, 



, . -29- & 

the numerator of the equation, the sum of the variances of each individual 

it en, has not changed in the rescaling. . 
^ 2^ ' 

. Therefore, the q^uantity (l - Ea^ T viil necessarily increase and 

BO the alpha coefficient will increase.' Th6 alpha coefficient does in 
fact increase to .852.* The increase in the alpha coefficient is a 
result of scoring the scale as a hierorcl^. ^The aJLpha coefficient is no 
longer siinply an item to total correlation but is rather an item to 
adjusted total cdrrelation vlaere the total vcd^ianhe score has components 



due amount of influence anel level in the hierarchy at vhich that 
dn-flut^nce took piace. The total variance is then dej^endent on aiiount 
of influence and vhere that influence took place in the hierarchy. To 
C Bee vbyl^his makes the alpha coefficient hard to interpret reefer to 
.Flgvire 1. 

V ^jo: ^^^^ ^ measurement .of ti^ total score makes the relationship of 



anyi^^div^ual, item to the 'total score dependent on vhere -that individual^ 
item/occurs; that is, the relationship vill differ as the item occurs 
at^the local level of influence, or the s^a^e level of infliience^^r 
the national level of influence. Therefore, it becomes difficult t^ 
/interpret exactly vhat an Item to\ot'al correlation means. ^ ' 

We realize that problems with the irlterpretability pf the above 
alpha coeffipient drav into question the reliability of the scale. 

r ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ' . ^ , V. 

Ide^ly, one vould vant to obtain another reliability measure such as^ / ^ 
test/retest reliability. Unfortunately, there ;^i^^rio/second measure 



*The alpha coefficient for the i^ort fo^m, constructed in an 
analagous fashion, is .800. 
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. of the scale in the present study so test/retest reliability is not 
possible to obtain. We have, however , chosen to employ the l8 item 
measure scored hierarchically in the following analysis for reasons 
theoretical veilidity. ^ It is' our purpose here to develop a measure 
vhich ranks people according to the highest level of government at 
vhich they have carried but successful political ilSfluence. Svj,ch a 
hierarchical scoring techni^e seems to be the most theoretically 
appealing choice. ' ' ' \ 
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Figure 1 



Consideration of the Interpretablllty of the J 
Alpha Coefficient for the Revised Hierarchical Measure 
of Perceived Political Influence^ 
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Influences^- 
locally ' 



Item 1 
Item 2 
It^ 3 
Item U- 
Item 5 
It%iity6 
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Possible 
' scores 



1-0 
1-0 
1^0 
1-0 
1-0 
1-0 



Whether a person will score a one , 
throiagh six is dependent on niomber of 
modes of influence at the loca38»level 
and vhet her one scores anjpwhere on the 
■state or national questions — if one 
scores there, his total score must be 
greater than \gix. 
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Whether a person will score a seven 
through twelve is dependent on number 
of modes of state influence and whether 
one' scores on national ltems~lf one 
scores on national items, one's sc9re 
must be greater than twelve. At the 
same time one's score, is alsQ inde- 
pendent of having scored at all. on / 
locals questions.. ; • ; "^4. 



*Whether a person will score a thirteen 
•throughout eighteen is dependent on 
number of modes of national dnflu^nce 
one has Engaged in '^and is independent 
of whether one scored on state or 
local variables. J 
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Figure 2 : ' 

Representation of Scaring Technique for 18 Item Scale 
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State Level 
Pierce ived 
Inf lyence 



Federal Level 

Perceived 

Influence 



Respondent reports 5 modes 
—(5) of perceived influence at 
local level . 



Local 
Level 
Perceived 
Influence 



Respondent reports 5 modes 
— (17) of perceived influence at 
federal level 

—(16) " 4 modes " 

—(15) 3 modes " . 

-(14) " .2 modes " 

-(13) " 1 mode " 



Respondent reports 6 modes 
of perceived influence 
at federal level 
(l8) Maximum score for 
federal "influence I 



Respondent reports 5 modes 
— ^(11) of perceived influence at 
federal' level 

-^(10) " 4 modes " . \ 

■(9) " 3 modes " ^ • 

— C8) " i modes \ , ' V 

h-a) " .1 mode " 



Respondent r^eports 6 
modes of perc-Blved in- 
fluence at state level 
(12) Maximum score^for 

state perceived influ. 



■ ■ ^; \ J •• \ .V ■ ■ ■ 

' 5<^Pondent reports 6" 
9 modes of perceived in- 
fluence at local level 
(6) Maximum score for local - 
perceived influence 



-(4) 



4 modes 



-(3) ' " 3 modes " 
— j(2)^ " 2 modes " 
(1) " 1 mode 



(Cd Reports no perceived 
influence 



SL mriuence 
Tiumbers in parentheses refer ta score on perceived political influence scale 
b ^ ^ . • ^ \ ^ ' 

Note: Individuals^ reporting state influence may also have been active at the 
local level. Likewise, individuals reportjin^ national influence may 
- have been active at state and local elvelp See Table 1. 
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' y/ ' ' Footnotes 

ere influence refers to changing the probability that a person 
or group vill adopt the behavior preferred by the influencer as a result 
of his actions toward that persop or group. m 

Srerba and Nie (1972) present an alternative way to study the 
effectiveness of participation. 

■ X. ■ ' ■ ■/■ 

rThe present paper j^is based on results of a research project^ (tmder 
the direction of Archibald 0. Haller. The measurement scale presented 
was originally developed to assess an aspects of the -power dimension in 
stratification. (See Svalastoga, .I965. ) 

u ■ - ■ • ■ ■ A, , 

It is important to note the limitations of ^''<approach which 
measures influence by means of seilf-reported perceptions. The most 
important limitation of such a conception is that one is left with no 
way of knowing 'what the official would have done if no ^ch Inf/luence 

attempt hdd been made. That is , would the . official have taken. the action 

■ ■ ■ ^. ' ^ " 

he did without the influence applied^ by the 3^spond.ent— if so, then 

influence has not been truly assessed, 

^It seems probable that such a scale <will pick up only legitimate 
ixifluence attempts. 



5?he Judicial branch, ^ufllike the otiiers, is essentially closed to 
all but those influences, which its official s» the 'Judges, demand; and ' 
even these are presented by specifically authorized personnel, lawyers 
and sworn witnesses. 



r 



''^Sihe claim has been made that the legislative bi'anches of govern- 
ment are subordinated to the executive^ and so. influencing the first 
could be, indicative of less" power, .than influencing the s^pnd* '''Milibaiid 
(1969) suggests that, "... legislative assemblies have lost power to' 
the executive 



\ . 



^^Se^j jfor exam/le, Lester Milbrath^ (1965: 5**) for a^ discussion of 
this point. . 

^See, for exairrple, Bennett and Klecka (1970). ^ ' • 

^ 16 ' ' " 

Tcr assess a possible non-linear effect of kge, we performed a * 

cross tabular analysis ^of age influence levels (locals atate, and 

■iw ■ ' ^ ' , ' ' 

federal). The resiats of tJjis analysis disclose no such .effects. 
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